MOTHER OF RUSSIA

It would be* better to say that Vladimir's choice sa\ ed Russia from
conipIetpVjrifMitalizatlon and this, indeed, in such a way that the
country was able to escape the entire consequences of the Tartar
invasion. And it was also a choice that laid the foundations of
Russia's position as the Janus among nations. With one face Russia
looks west, with the other, east. She has been unable* ever to attach
herself completely to either. She still takes elements, as she has
always done, now from the East, now from the West, moulding them
to her own pattern, which is the individual pattern of her own vast
land, like to none other on the earth.

In his admirable History of Europe, H. A. L. Fisher describes
Vladimir as ca monster of cruelty and lust', and goes on to point out
that this \ . . did not prevent his canonization as a saint5. But Vladi-
mir was not entirely that: Fisher's later description of him as a
'capable barbarian5 comes nearer to the truth. He was., as history
shows, a strong, far-seeing man who, realizing that change was
inevitable, set out to discover, on the facts available., if it were
possible to guide that change along lines calculated to benefit his
people. It would., no doubt, be extravagant to claim, for him that he
was a pioneer of the application of scientific method, however crude,
to statecraft; but certainly he realized the magnitude of the decision
he was making and spared no pains to ensure that, as far as he could
foresee, the decision should be the right one. Cruel he was5 it is
impossible to deny it. In that he was the forerunner of many a
Russian ruler and by no means different from potentates in the pre-
sumably more enlightened West. Lustful too he may have been5
but lust is often only another facet of that power which marks great
leaders 5 and the age he lived in, whether oriental or occidental, or
something between the two, was not distinguished by asceticism. It
is easy to detract from the character of an early leader such as
Vladimir, but it is fairer to recognize the greatness of his achieve-
ments. It reflects neither on his wisdom nor on the acuteness of his
vision that he could not see the uttermost limits to which his reform
would lead. To be able to foresee the march of events in their entirety
and to do something to mould them is as rare a gift among kings and
princes as it is among democratic leaders and ordinary mortals. Man
can conquer To-day and recapture Yesterday, but To-morrow always
eludes him.

That Vladimir was made a saint and given the title of Isapostolos,
which, shared with Constantine, ranked him with the Apostles, is
only a part of this forceful leader's achievement. He went further
than any of his predecessors in welding the great amorphousness of
the Russian Land into an integrity. If he did not wholly succeed, this
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